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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


7 FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
SUPPRESSION OF INTEM PERANCE. 
AN ESSAY 
On the means necessary tu accomplish a total abolition of the 
practice of drinking Ardent Spirits. 


By SamuEL Wytutys Pomeroy. 


It has been said that whoever planis a single 
oak, confers a favor on generations not then in ex- 
istence ; but how much more exalted a benefac- 
tor is he who shall bestow lasting obligations on 
the present as well as future generations. And 
such are those who exert their best faculties to 
promote the total abolition of the use of ardent 
spirits. We cannot imagine an earthly paradise 
in which the human heart can so rationally lux- 
uriate. And where is the individual who feels ‘a 
divinity stir within him that points to an hereafter,’ 
and hence a desire to alleviate the miseries, and 
augment the comforts of his fellow beings, that 
does not exult, when he reflects upon the powerful 
moral force now abroad, and in active operation 
for the suppression of intemperance! We here 
propose to excite ‘attention to physical efforts ; as 
from the apparent neglect of them, we are led to 
believe, that the community are not sufficiently 
aware of their importance. Pious exhortations, 
eloquent argumentative harangues and the praise- 
worthy exertions of the medical faculty have been 
productive of results highly auspicious, and that 
have exceeded the expectations of many of the most 
sanguine, They have Scotched the serpent, but will 
they crush him—is there no danger that he may 
‘return to wallow in the mire’—will they have 
that abiding effect as when united with efficient 
practical measures? It is believed not ;—a vigo- 
rous combination seems indispensable, to accom- 
plish the Herculean labor. In the present state of 
the world, how far can we, in general, rely on the 
convictions of men’s understandings ? 

‘They know the right, and they approve it too, 

Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue.’ 
Ought not the senses, the taste, the palate to be 
propitiated ?—then there is habit, a potent an- 
tagonist—-second only to time, for its weapons are 
always close at hand ; as it must be admited that 
the ease of access and facility of administering 
a stimulant or beverage from the various prepara- 
tions of alcohol were in a great measure instru- 
mental to its introduction, and have had a power- 
ful influence in promoting the vast and appalling 
increase of consumption. 

Is it not a cardinal point to change this habit 
in the natural way! Far be it from me to arrest 
the progress of exertions in the pulpit—the diffu- 
sion of moral precepts, or to discourage the 
extension of societies for suppressing intemper- 
ance and conventions to abstain from ardent spirits. 
Our object is to urge these associations, and the 
community, especially the fairer and most estima- 
ble portion, whose influence and handy works will 
have commanding force, to exert all their physi- 
cal energies for the diffusion of pleasant, mild 
and innocent stiinulants to suit the condition, 
taste and circumstances of all ranks and classes, 


‘throughout our whole country, and place these 


substitutes within their reach in the most alluring 
forms. 

The substitutes we shall notice are the ferment- 
ed liquors, such as wine, perry, cider, beer—and 
the milder stimulants and restoratives of tea, cof- 
fee, cocoa, chocolate, &c, 

Wine. It is well known that in all countries 
where wine is produced in any abundance, the 
people are teniperate, and consume little or no ar- 
dent spirit. Indeed it is said to be nauseous to a 


Mr JEFFERSON, in a letter to M. de Neuville, late- 
ly published, says, ‘I rejoice, as a moralist, at the 
prospect of a reduction of the duties on wine, by 
our national legislature. It is an error to view a 
tax on that liquor as merely a tax on the rich, It 


our citizens, and a condemnation of them to the 
poison of whiskey,which is desolating their houses. 
No nation is drunken where wine is cheap; and 
none sober, where the dearness of wine substi- 
tutes ardent spirits as the common beverage. It 
is, in truth, the only antidote to 
whiskey. Fix but the duty at the rate of 
other merchandize, and we can drink wine here 
us cheap as we do grog ; and who will not prefer 
it? Its extended use will carry health and comfort 
toa much enlarged circle. Every one in easy 
circumstances (as the bulk of our citizens are) 
will prefer it to the poison to which they are now 
driven by their government.’ To confirm the po- 
sition of the philosophic sage, we are enabled to 
adduce facts of recent occurrence, 

In the ‘ Banner of the Constitution, a semi- 


great portion of the population of wine countries. | 


is a prohibition of its use to the middling class of; when grog drinking was not known. 


the bane of 


will determine. T'he taste and fashion of wine will 
gradually return with its cheapness, The nation, 
| however, has lost by its folly, millions which can 
/hever be regained, and has driven thousands from 
| the consumption of a wholesome and innocent li- 
| quor to inebriating substitutes.” This statement 
‘elicited a letter to the editor which appeared in a 
subsequent p per, from au eminent dealer in Lan- 
| caster, Penn., bearing date 9th Feb. 1830—from 
| which the following isextracted. ‘ The statement 
| of the trade of the Island of Madeira, inthe Banner 
of the Constitution, must convince the most incred- 
julous. It is really astonishing that the operation 
of high duties, and the consequences are so little 
junderstood. It is perfectly within my recollec- 
tion, when not one pipe of French brandy was 
/consumed within our county, within a year—and 
What a 
change !—And J attribute this unfortunate change, 
to high duties on wine. I willstate one fact 
thatis worth knowing. 'The house of ————, of 
Philadelphia imported upwards of one thousand 
pipes of wine ayear; but for a number of years, 
under high duties, the house, which is yet in ex- 
istence, and of whom I bought some wine a few 
weeks ago, although it had wine constantly on 
hand, has notsold one thousand gallons (10 pipes,) 
‘in a year—all this wine was paid for in produce. 
Our worthy Germans would hail the time when 
they could get a gill of good Lisbon or Teneriff 
wine for 6} cents, or Madeira at 124 cents which 
| were the former prices.’ 

It appears by a report of the finance committee 
'of the British Parliament, in 1828, that the reduc- 
|tion of the duties on wine and coffee which took 





weekly paper published at the city of Washington, | place buta very few years before, had increased 
and most ably edited by a gentleman distinguished | the consumption of wine fifty per cent, and doubled 
for talents and superior commercial information, | that of coffee !—though they are still enormously 


February last, that by the Act of 1794, the duty 
on London particular, was 56 cents, and upon 
other Madeira wine, 40 cents per gallon. By the 
act of 1816, the duty, which had been doubled by 
the war act, was fixed at one dollar per gallon on 
all kinds of Madeira; but has been reduced to 
50 cents, and took effect January 1, 1829. The 
same article states ‘ We understand that in Phila- 
delphia there is not now a gallon of Madeira wine 
drank, where formerly there was a demijohn, (5 
gallons,)—and we have the authority of an exten- 
sive dealer in wine for asserting, that many who 
were liberal consumers of wine, are now drinkers 
of brandy! That we should import more wine from 
Madeira, than we pay for with our exports which 
is the case at present, is one of the consequences 
of our own acts. Madeira at ong time took from 
us forty thousand barrels of flour per annum, 
besides a large quantity ofcorn. She paid ns in 
wine of which we took at that time from her about 
5000 pipes. We then resolved by increasing the 
duty on wine, to diminish the extent of our trade, 
and we now import only 2500 pipes for a popula- 
tion nearly double. This step drove Madeira to 
find out another market for bread. She found it 
in Sardinia ; from which country she now derives 
the supply which she formerly drew from the Uni- 
ted States. How soon our reduction of duties 





will bring back trade into its old channels, time 


it is stated in an article which appeared the 3d of 


| bigh compared with ours. Ever since William the 
Third introduced from the marshes of Holland that 
fatal malaria called Holland’s or Gin, the con- 
sumption of ardent spirits in Great Britain has 
continued to increase,and nearly inthe ratio as 
|the taxes on wine and beer have been augment- 
jed. Late accourts state that the duties on 
| beer have been or are about to be abolished to the 
|amount of three millions sterling! .What a com- 
| pound relief will this measure afford to the dis- 
|tressed population of that country. 

We state one more fact only to show to what 
extent an advance in price lessens, and a reduc- 
tion increases the consumption of an innocent 
Juxury. 

A few years since when coffee was retailing in 
| Boston for 20 to 25 cents a pound, imitation 
coffee, prepared from rye was introduced, and 
large quantities consumed ; for some time scarce- 
ly a coaster arrived from Philadelphia, which 
seems to have been the great mart for the arti- 
cles, but had part of a cargo of Rye Coffee, which 
was sold at about 6 cents. Real coffee is now 
retailing at14 or 15 cents a pound; little orno 
rye coffee is imported, and the grocers say itis sel- 
dom inquired for: yet it is believed’there is as 
serious a call for strict economy, as at any period 
since the establishment of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Tea—has been a steady, and by no means 
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feeble opponent to ardent spirit 
our national rulers to render it much more pow- | 
erful. 

Correr, I consider one of the most effective 
weapons for the warfare we are waging, provided 
due attention is paid to its preparation. One of 
the most prominent complaints of foreigners who 
honor us with their visits, is the imperfect prepa- 
ration of the coffee they meet with, and we be- 
lieve, that among all their fault findings, this item 
is the least imaginary. They say that we ‘deluge 
our stomachs with a weak and muddy decoction 
of half roasted, and half charred coffee beans !— 
and how far, with few exceptions, are they from 
the truth? The preparation of coffee in the 
French method, renders the decoction so superior 
to that generally to be obtained in our country, 
that it is difficult to recognise that they are the 
production of the same berry; yet I can assert 
from the experience of fifteen or twenty years, in 
my own family, that it is attended with less trou- 
ble and inconvenience, and withal, fuil as eco- 
nomical. A_ bill has been reported to Congress, 
by the finance committee of the Senate, providing 
for the abolition of the duties on wine, tea and 
coffee, after June 1831. The tariff on these arti- 
cles has never been viewed in any degree connec- 
ted with that of 1828, which now agitates the na- 
tion,—indeed at the very session when that was 
fixed, the act passed reducing the duty on wine to 
take effect in January, 1829. But unfortunately, 
the bill above referred to, embraces provisions for 
the reduction of duties on other articles, in which 
the question of the protecting system is deeply in- 
volved; and from present appearances it is feared 
will not be acted upon the present session or per- 
haps the next. Were a bill introduced separately 
to abolish, or very much reduce the duties on 
wine, tea and coffee, there are well founded hopes 
that the object’ would be effected. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that justice demands the 
abolition of duties to be gradual or have a prospec- 
tive operation, to the end that the holders of stocks 
of the articles may be secured from loss. 

Does it not behoove the people to instruct their 
servants to effect a measure so important to their 
welfare,—should not the tables of the presiding | 
officers of both houses of Congress be covered 
with memorials directed to this object ? 

As coffee has been before alluded to, we shall 
amplify our remarks upon this item, viewing it as 
one ofthe most attractive substitutes, not merely 
as a diluent to morning and evening meals, to 
which its use in our country is at present gener- 
ally confined, but to be ready in all seasons, and 
at all hours, as a salubrious and refreshing stimu- 
lant to the professional, studious and other seden- 
tary classes—to the weary traveller—the hard 
working mechanic, and laborer, and: to him that 
works still harder to kill time ; who, if he seek a di- 
Juent with his cigar, and is governed by precedents, 
may rest assured that it is the universal beverage 
of a greater number of smokers, than can be found 
in this country, or perhaps in Christian Europe 
beside. 

Should the duty on coffee, which is five cents, 
be abolished, the average cost to the consumer 
will not probably exceed ten cents a pound, 
when a bowlof it, including sugar and cream, may 
be afforded as cheap asa tumbler of hot whiskey 
punch or sling, ora mug of flip, and may be exhibi- 
ted with equal facility, and as little trouble. For this 





purpose a coffee roaster, now 80 common, that a de- | 


s; and itrests with scription is unnecessary, should be provided 


with which the berries are uniformly roasted, and 
the volatile oil or aroma that adds much to its perfec- 


tion, preserved ; a great portion of which escapes | 


when burnt, as it is termed, in open vessels. The 
next and indispe:.:able requisite, is called by the 
French a Greque; and which now come from 
England, invoiced ‘Patent Coffee Machines.’ They 
are manufactured in this country, and may be had 
of the tin workers at from 50 cents toa dollar 
and a_ half, according to size, including a coffee 
pot. With this apparatus, no longer time is re- 
quired to make coffee than to put the material, 
which should be ground fine, into the tube, pres- 
sing it down carefully, with the stamper upon the 
fine strainer at the bottom, and turning boiling 
water on to the coarse strainer at the top; when 
the liquid wiil come out perfectly clear and lim- 
pid, and the grains so completely leached, as 
barely to discolor water when boiled in it. 
Some nice palates have discovered that coffee 
has a raw taste when prepared by this meth- 
od, but which is completely removed by boiling 
the clear liquid a few seconds. ‘A stopper should 
be applied to the nose of the pot,and the cover 
inade to fit tight, to prevent the escape of the vol- 
atile parts, when it may be kept in a state suffi- 
ciently hot for drinking, a day or more without 
any very perceptible difference. 

As the following items have an important bear- 
ing on rura! economy, it may be proper in this place 
to repeat the answer to the question frequently 
propounded. ‘Is there or isthere not a necessity 
for using ardent spirit in any of the labors of hus- 
bandry ? =To which I reply, that from the expe- 
rience of 30 years, and the employment of eighty 
months of labor, on an average each year, in the 
operations of Agriculture, t.orticulture, and im- 
provements on my estate at Brighton, some of them 
heavy jobs, such as ditching bogs and marshes, and 
reclaiming large tracts of wet meadow, I do not 
hesitate to declare nay most solemn conviction, 
that this stimulant, in any form, is by no means 
necessary !—that every farmer, and I may ven- 
ture to include all classes of laborers, can command 
substitutes as cheap, and that will enable them to 
perform every description of labor, with as much 
energy and infinitely less detriment to their con- 
stitutions! It was my determination at first not 
to furnish spirit; but owing to the prevalent cus- 
tom in the neighborhood, and the ungovernable 
state of labor, during the period of the long war 
in Europe, I was obliged to conform, and allow 
large quantities; and I say it with regret, almost 
bordering on self reproach. Had I have known 
the value of substitutes, since discovered, I think 
I should have remained firm to my first purpose ; 
and thereby considerably increased the amount on 
the credit side of my vank account; and possibly 
the more important future account of some of the 
recipients, 

Beer is unquestionably the prominent and 
most extensive substitute. for spirits, especially 
with the laboring classes, and public breweries 
cannot be too much encouraged ; for we find that 
in every town or village wherever established, or 
within their range, effects highly beneficial. But 
it should be taken into view that the brewing of 
malt liquors, to have them in any degree of per- 
fection, is an art which few private families pos- 
sess; requiring somewhat expensive utensils, .and 
vaults of a temperature much more equal than is 
generally to be found in the shallow cellars in our 


| 





April 30, 1830. 
country. Now itis well known that the sacharine 
substance extracted from malt, the all important 
constituent of Beer, is precisely the same as that 
from the sugar cane. The other extractive 
inatler is principally a mucilage in which resides a 
great portion of the leaven, or fermenting princi. 
ple and which renders malt beer so flatulent, and 
prone to acidity in the stomach, especially jf 
small; and heating, and what is termed heady to 
most of those who do not labor or use severe ex. 
ercise, if strong. From many experiments con. 
ducted with great care, in brewing with molasses 
and hops alone, I am decidedly of opinion, that it 
is no object fur families to brew with malt, pro- 
vided good molasses or sugar can be obtained, 
We believe that the reputation of molasses and 
hop beer has suffered materially from inattention 
and parsimony, The best hops have not in gen- 
eral been selected, nor has there been molasses 
used in sufficient quantity to give the necessary 
body to the liquor, ; 

Every family should brew two sorts of Beer, 
viz: No. 1, to represent mild ale or porter when 
bottled ; and when drawn from the cask, strong beer 
—toserve those engaged in severe labors, either in 
field or workshops. Not less than three gallons of 
good heavy molasses, and one pound and a quarter 
of first sort inspected hops, should be used to brew 
thirty gallons of such beer. No. 2, to contain two 
gallons of molasses, and one pound of hops of the 
same qu lity, and for a similar quantity of beer, 
this is to serve as a general beverage, and never 
should be made weaker. No. 1, having so great 
a body, it is sometimes difficult to get on a proper 
fermentation without a little top yeast, and leaving 
the bung out, a few days; but as soon as the fer- 
mentation has got so far as to work out of the 
bung a day or two, it should be driven in, and no 
air given except by a small vent to be opened only 
when the cask isin danger of bursting. No 2, 
should have the bung driven in as soon as it is fill- 
ed up, leaving 2 gallons, or about a pailful short, 
for a cask of 32 gallons, which will be plenty of 
room for it to work in; and if brewed in March 
will get perfectly fine in May, and keep sound 
through the season. If the beer is found too 
strong, water is always at hand to reduce it, and 
render the beverage much more pleasant than if 
put in at first. 

A most delicious ale may be brewed with sugar 
in the same manner; but having mislaid my mem- 
oranda, I do not recollect the proportion it bears 
to molasses. I think distillers allow six or seven 
pounds of good brown sugar to produce as much 
spirit by distillation, as one gallon of molasses, 

Crver. There is perhaps no department of rural 
economy so obnoxious to censure for inattention 
and even palpable neglect, as in the management of 
this item. During a period of 19 years that I had 
the honor toserve as trustee and vice president 
of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agri- 
enlture, the making of cider was a subject of 
discussion at almost every monthly meeting of 
the board. ‘To excite the attention of the farm- 
ing interest, was a prominent object, and a large 
share of its publications, which were distributed 
to every town in the state for many years, semi- 
annually through the members of the Legislature, 
was devoted to communicate the most approved 
method for the preparation of this valuable liquor, 
and liberal premiums have been bestowed at 
every annual exhibition ; yet it seems that the re- 





sult of these efforts has fallen vastly short of what 
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might reasonably have been expected, A gentle- 

man who acted as one of the commissioners to 
explore the route for a canal from Boston to the 
Hudson, informed me that while traversing a dis- 
tance of 400 miles of country, they could find but 
in a single instance a mug of cider that could be 
called even tolerable ; though anxiously sought for, 
as it was a weverage that they were particularly-at- 
tached to. Are our countrymen aware that cider 
may be made equal to, and become a substitute for 
German and French white wines that are held in 
considerable estimation ? They may rest assured 
of the fact, which it is in my power to prove by 
the testimony of many living witnesses, and pre- 
pared, too, without the addition of distilled spirits, 
or any other foreign substance. 

Perry, by attention to select the proper 
fruit, and care in the preparation, is equal if not 
superior to a great portion of what is called Cham- 
paign wine, that is quaffed at the fashionable cir- 
cles in our cities and their vicinage. It is an un- 
questionable fact that large quantities of Perry, 
made in England from the squash pear, have been 
eXported to France by contract with the French 
vintners, and never leave their vaults under any 
other name than Champaign wine, We have 
tasted perry made in the vicinity of Portsmouth, 
N. H. that we feel confident would pay a hand- 
some freight if shipped, by a winter passage to 
France; and probably would be returned as 
Champaign of approved brands, and sold at a dol- 
lar a bottle. 

Cuocoxiate is said to be a most valuable re- 
storative in cases of extreme exhaustion by labor 
and exposure to sudden changes from heat to 
cold and wet. It has been found by the experi- 
ence of perhaps acentury in Boston, to be the 
most salutary restorative and invigorating stimu- 
lant that has been discovered, for those who use 
violent exertions in extinguishing fires. We 
should like to have the experiment fuirly tried by 
administering chocolate as an auxiliary to strong 
beer, to firemen of steam engines and others 
whose vocations expose them to intense heat, and 
of course excessive perspiration. 

But we are inclined to believe that the simple 
potation, called by our ancestors porridge, and 
by us Indian gruel, which sustained them through 
all their severe labors and _ perils, (for it was their 
“ first at morn, and last at eve,”) may be made a 
cheap and valuable substitute for chocolate Dur- 
ing a rapid and very fatiguing journey over the 
Alleghanies, in dog days, I experimented with gruel 
on myself; and found’ it a more stimulating and du- 
rable restorative than any substance I had ever be- 
fore tried. My companions ‘who were veteran 
travellers, though not intemperate men, had re- 
course to the usual stimulants, juleps and sling. 
When arrived on the Ohio, it was confessed by 
them that the Pilgrim potation triumphed over the 
production of the still, by the appearance of much 
more animal strength and spirits in a habit con- 
siderably less robust. Ifa laborer when he turns 
out at 4 o’clock in a hot morning to mow his half 
acre of grass before breakfast,will on starting, drink 
a pint of warm gruel, which should be made ready 
the night before, and take another pint into the field 
he will not require a dram or mint sling to relieve 
faintness or restore appetite. And it will be found 


not less beneficial when mowing, reaping and other 
severe labor occupies the midd leof the day, to al- 
ternate with beer, nor does it provoke thirst if pre- 
pared in a proper manner—which is to have the 
meal sifted very fine, mixed with a great deal of 





water, and boiled down till it will be of the thick-| About 9 years ago, I had a two year old bull, 


ness of good cream when blood twarm, or just }that rather abruptly helped me over a five rail 
potable. It should be seasoned with salt to suit! fence in less than no time. Having procured an 
the taste of the consumers—a_ little sweetening | iron ring, the next day,I tooka cart rope and 
may render it more grateful to some, and to have | confinéd his bead to a post, pierced his nose with 
it inthe greatest perfection it should be prepared | an instrument prepared for the purpose, (similar 
fresh once a day at least, in a utensil always! to one left at the Agricultural Warehouse,) put 
clean. _in the ring, shut it, attached a cord to the ring and 
{n closing the list of the most important substi- | led him about the premises as orderly asa_ horse, 
tutes, we ask attention to pure soft waler, as a afterwards yoked him up with my nigh and off 
preventive of intemperance not less important ;— | ox, and made him work either side with but little 
how many thousands have been imperceptibly led trouble, put him in traces between the horse and 
to this habit, by beginning with a spoonful of spir- oxen. And by passing the leading lines or reins 
itto correct or qualify a tumbler of bad water? from the harness, and buckling to the ring in the 
A measure has been proposed as one of the means | nose, J frequently rode to mill with my grist, ina 
of suppressing intemperance, by several whose | sleigh, or on the forward wheels of a horse wag- 
opinions are entitled to respect, which we sin- gon. So much for the doctrine of passive obe- 
cerely hope will not be resorted to. It is that the | dience. 
municipal authorities interpose to restrain the/ Now, sir, as to this fiery trial, 1 do not like it, 
granting of licenses for selling ardent spirits. We | Probably it answered a good purpose when Gen. 
apprehend that the age of sumptuary laws has, in, Purnam applied it to the nose of the dead wolf— 
in our country at least, gone by ; and fear the at-| but the application of it to the nose of a horn- 
tempt would have the same tendency to demoralize | less steer is useless; worse than that, it is cruel. I 
that excessive duties have—smuggling inevitably | would not have treated my bull so, in return for 
follows—besides producing an effect not dissimi-| his politeness in helping me over the fence. 
lar to the high impost on foreign spirits, for every! In ringing about a dozen bulls and some cows, 
gallon of which it has kept back, 3 gallons of home ly have pursued the course above described, with 
product have been consumed! If we may he _al-/ the assistance of a man to hold the animal’s nose 
lowed a simile, Congress has said, ‘We have|steady. I prefer the ring to the iron in the form 
enhanced the price of arsenic, by taxing it enor- described, it is not so heavy, is easily turned in 
mously, but you may quaff our native Hellebore,| the nose while healing, and does not project so 
which is equally virulent, to your heart’s rad bs and consequently is better about feeding. But, 
tent for a song, and encourage domestic industry.’ | sir, as you now have a three fold cord attached to 
Would not the good effects be commensurate | the animal, you can lead him up, and examine and 
to any expense and time that might be required, judge for yourself. Yours, 
if temperance societies and other associations) Dorchester, April, 1830. 
should appoint committees or agents, who, having | ; - _ a 
made ceoniees acquainted with the best mode | It is the Sary of Cie How Ragans Senet ae 
of management of the several substitutes enume- | ‘€" thatits benefits, like the dews of heaven, de- 


rated, were to distribute samples of suitable appa-| se alike on the e° yg nag and like the 
ratus, impart instruction personally, and encourage | ©®WS of heaven, too, these banefits are very light- 


a spirited emulation throughout our country ! ly esteemed. ; Oe al 
. We have exhibited the principal means, which,| 4 London editor says—‘ The American China 
if they are prosecuted with vigor, in cOn- trade may not have succeeded ; but-what is that 
junction with the moral exertions now in progress, | to the purpose ? The Americans do not drink tea.’ 
and that we trust in God, will continue with in-| slepitanpinmaie aetna 
creased ardor, afford the animating prospect | A gentleman of Bellville, (Illinois,) is endeavor- 
that the object in view may be accomplished be- | ing to introduce the culture of Silk into that 
fore the expiration of the present half century ; but | State. 
eeagiean nates saseties = yeas of A Railroad from Newcastle, Del. to Frenchtown 
rational ground for believing that these united ef- | mae hes en = commenced, and will be vigor- 
forts will elicit, as auxiliary, an engine that ‘ gives sation a 
motion to the springs and direction to the wheels| — 
of power,’—that engine is Opinion—a lever 
against which, in the ew naienen, a earthly | At market this day, 183 Beef Cattle (all sold) 
force — poovel ; ove ae frum win rest pen s 12 Stores, 22 Working Oxen, 12 Cows and Calves 
foundation laid by him who ‘spake as never man | and 12 Swine. 
spake.’ And to him ‘ought gratitude to flow Prices—Beef Cattle—extra, at 525 a $5 374 ; 
from the swelling heart of every member of the | good, 5 a $525; middling, 4 67 a $484; thin. 
the human family, ina stream, as rich, as gener- we $4 50. About 4 or 6 Cattle brought $5 50, 
ous, as delicious, as the wine that flowed at the one ox, fed by Mr John Kingsbury, of Newton, 
marriage of Cane. os was purchased by Mr Cephas Bracket, at $5 75. 
Becton, Mase. Aprit, 1830. Stores—no sales noticed. 
ND FARM Working Oxen—several sales ordinary at $40 
a jand $45. 

BREAKING STEERS. | Cows and Calves—we noticed the sales of four, 
Mr FessenpeEn—On the Sth ult. you had a! yjz; $18, 25, 27, and 28. 
communication on the subject of breaking steers,) Sheep—a few of a good quality would find a 
which is allowed to be ‘very good.’ On the! quick sale. 
26th ult. you had another that is ‘still better.’ | Swine—by the lot 44 cents, 252 came in on 


Whether on the 28th, I shall offer any thingthat Thursday last, and were taken in one lot the same 
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is ‘far better still, is not for me to decide. ‘day, at about 43 cents. 
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SsOR4R5 os USEFUL KNOW LEDGE. 
[Continued from page 208.) 
CHAPTER IV, 


THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF ENGLISH 
HORSES. 
THE HUNTER. 

There are few agriculturalists who have not a 
little liking for the sports of the field, and who do 
not fancy the rich music in the cry of the hounds. 
To what extent it may be prudent for them to in- 
dulge in these sports circumstances must decide, 
and they deserve the most serious consideration. 
Few can, or, if they could, ought to keep a hun- 
ter. There are temptations to expense in the 
ficld, and to expense after the chase, which it may 
be difficult to withstand. The hunter, however, 
or the hunting horse, 7. e. the horse on which a 
farmer, if he be not a professed sportsman, may 
occasionally with pleasure, and without disgrace, 
follow the hounds, is in value and beauty next to 
the racer. 

He sheuld seldom be under fifteen or more than 
sixteen hands high ; below this standard he can- 
not always sufficiently measure the object before 
him, and above this, he is apt to be leggy and 
awkward at his work. 

In proportion as the agriculture of the country 
is improved, the speed of the chase is increased. 
The scent both of the fox and the hare will lie 
better in inclosed and well cultivated ground, than 
on open, barren heaths ; and there is more run- 
ning breast-high than when the hound is compel- 
led to pick out the scent, carrying his nose almost 
close to the ground, and consequently going more 
slowly. The character of the hunter is conse- 
quently gradually changing. Stoutness is still 
required, but speed is becoming more necessary, 
and, therefore, for the fox, and the deer, and even 
for the hare, blood is an essential quality. 

In strong, thickly inclosed countries, the half- 
bred horse may get tolerably well along ; but for 
general use the hunter should be at least three 
quarters bred, perhaps seven eighths. If he could 
be obtained with hone enough, and different action, 
a thorough-bred horse would form the best of all 
hunters: but the thorough-bred horse, with the 
usual action of the racer, would not, even at three 
quarters speed, always carry himself sufficiently 
high to be aware of and to clear his fences. 

The first property of a good hunter is, that he 
should be light in hand. For this purpose his 
head must be small; his neck thin; and espe- 
cially thin beneath ; his crest firm and arched, 
and his jaws wide. The head will then be well 
seton. It will form that angle with the neck, 
which gives a light and pleasant mouth. 

Somewhat of a ewe neck, however it may les- 
sen the beauty of the race herse, dues not inter- 
fere with his speed, because, as is shewn where 
the structure of the horse is considered, more 
weight may be thrown forward, and consequently 
the whole bulk of the animal more easily impelled ; 
at the same time, the head is more readily and 
perfectiy extended, the windpipe is brought almost 
to a straight line from the lungs to the muzzle, 
and the breathing is freer. Should the courser, 
in consequence of this form of the neck, bear 
more heavily on the hand, the race is soon over ; 
but the hunter may be our companion and -our 
servant through a long day, and it is of essential 
consequence that he shall not too much annoy 
and tire us by the weight of his head and neck. 


The forehand should be loftier than an that of the | 
racer. A turf horse may be forgiven if his bind 
quarters rise an inch or two above his fore ones. 
His principal power is wanted from behind, and 
the very lowness of the forehand may throw more 
weight in front, «ud cause the whole machine to 
be more easily aud speedily moved. A lofty fore- 
hand, however, is indispensable in the hunter ; 
the shoulder as extensive as in the racer ;—as ob- 
lique and somewhat thicker ; the saddle will then | 
be in its proper place, and will continue so, howev- 
er long may be the run. 


The barrel should be rounder to give greater 
room for the heart and lungs to play, and send 
more and purer blood to the larger frame of this 
horse ; and especially more room to play when the 
run may continue unchecked for a time that be- 
gins to be distressing. A broad chest is an ex- 
cellence in the hunter.—In the violent and long 
continued exertion of the chase, the respiration is 


| not in his gallop take too extended a stride. 





exceedingly quickened, and abundantly more 
blood is hurried through the lungs in a given time 
than when the animal is at rest. There must be 
sufficient room for this, or the horse will be blown, 
and possibly destroyed. The majority of the 
horses that perish in the field are narrow chested. 

The arm should be as muscular as that of the 
courser, or even more so, for both strength and 
endurance are wanted. 

The leg should be deeper than that of the race 
horse (broader as you stand at the side of the 
horse,) and especially beneath the knee. Jn pro- 
portion to the distance of tendon from the cannon 
or shank-bone, and more particularly just below 
the knee, is the mechanical advantage with which 
it acts. A racer may be tied beneath the knee, 
without perfectly destroying his power, but a 
hunter with this defect will rarely have stoutness. 


The leg of the hunter should be shorter. High- 
er action is required than in the racer, that the 
legs may be clearly and safely lifted over many 
an obstacle, and, particularly, that they may be 
well doubled up in the leap. 

The pastern should be shorter, aud less slanting, 
yet retaining considerable obliquity. The long 
pastern is useful, by the yielding resistance which 
its elasticity affords, to break the concussion with 
which the race horse from his immense stride 
and speed must come on the ground: and the 
oblique direction of the different bones beautifully 
contributes to effect the same purpose. With this 
elasticity, however, a considerable degree of weak- 
ness is necessarily connected, and the race horse 
occasionally breaks down in the middle of his 
course. ‘The hunter, from his different action, 
takes not this length of stride, and therefore 
wants not all this elastic mechanism ; he more 
needs strength to support his own heavier carcass, 
and, the greater weight of his rider, and to under- 
go the fatigue of a long day. Some obliquity, 
however, he requires, otherwise the concussion 
even of his shorter gallop, and more particularly 
of his frequently tremendous leaps, would inevita- 
bly lame him. 

The foot of the hunter is a most material point. 
It is of consequence in the racer, yet it is a noto- 
rious fact, that many of our best thorough-bred 
horses have had very indifferent feet. The nar- 
row contracted foot is the curse of much of the 
racing blood. ‘The work of the racer, however, 
is all performed on the turf, and his bad feet may 
scarcely incommode him; but the foot of the 

















hunter is battered over many a flinty road and 


sony field, and if not particularly good, wills soon 
| be disabled and ruined. 

The position of the feet requires some attention 
in the hunter. They should if possible stand 
straight. If they turn a little outward there is no 
serious objection; but if they turn inward his 
action cannot be safe, particularly when he is fa- 
tigued or over-weighted. 

The body should be short and compact, com- 
pared with that of the race horse, that he may 
This 
would be a serious disadvantage in a long day 
and witha heavy rider, from the stress on the 
pasterns ; and more serious when going over 
clayey poached ground during the winter months. 
The compact, short-strided horse will almost skin 
the surface, while the feet of the longer reached 
animal will sink deep, and he will wear himself 
out by efforts to disengage himself. 

Every horseman knows how much more endur- 
ing is a short-bodied horse in climbing hills although 
perhaps not quite so much in descending them. 
This is the secret of suiting the race horse to his 
course ; and unfolds the apparent mystery of a 
decidedly superior horse on a flat and straight 
course, being often beaten by a lutle horse, with 
a far shorter stride on uneven ground, and with 
several turnings, 

The loins should be broad ;—the quarters long : 
—the thighs muscular ;—the hocks well bent, and 
well under the horse, 

The reader needs not be told how essential 
temper and courage are. A hot irritable brute 
is a perfect nuisance, and the coward that will 
scarcely face the slightest fence exposes his owner 
to ridicule. 

The training of the race horse has not been 
touched upon. It contains too much mystery, 
and too much absurdity for common understand 
ings. The principle however of preparing both 
the race horse and the hunter for their work is 
the same, and can have no mystery about it ; viz : 
by physic and by exercise, to get rid of all su- 
perfluous fat and flesh, without too much lower- 
ing the animal ; and, particularly to bring him by 
dint of exercise into good wind, 
him to the full trial of his powers, without over- 
straining or injuring him. Two or three doses of 
physic as the season approaches, and these not 
too strong ; plenty of good hard meat; and a 
daily gallop of a couple of miles, and at a pace 
not too quick, will be nearly all that can be re- 
quire. Physic must not be omitted ; but the 
three words air, exercise, food, contain the grand 
secret and art of training. 

Some think that even the simple process now 
described is not necessary, and that horses that 
are taken up and worked in the day, and with a 
feed or two of corn, and turned out at night, with 
an open stable or shed to run into if they please, 
are as active, healthy, and enduring, as those who 
are most carefully trained, and confined to the 
stable during the hunting season. Many a farmer 
has boasted, that he can beat the most numerous 
and the best appointed field, and that his horse 
never wants wind, and rarely tires. 

Itistrue that the farmer may enjoy a good 
day’s sport on the horse that carries hiin to mark- 
et, or possibly, occasionally performs more menial 
drudgery ; but the frothy lather with which such 
a horse is covered in the early part of the day 
evinces undeniable inferiority. There is, however, 
one point on which the untrained horse has the 
advantage. Accustomed to all weuthers, he rare- 
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ly suffers, when, after a sharp burst, there comes 
a sudden check, and the pampered and shivering 
stable horse is exposed with him a considerable 
time to a piercing northeaster, The one cares 
nothing about it; the other may carry home the 
seeds of dangerous disease. 





CONSUMPTION OF SPIRITOUS LIQUORS 
&c, IN ENGLAND. 

The English Quarterly Review, for January 
last contains a very able article on ‘ Inter- 
nal Policy, from which the following is extract. 
ed, 

‘Ale and porter had long been the favorite 
beverage of the English people, and the amazing 
increase in the consumption of them, which took 
place during the war, was constantly referred to 
as conclusive evidence of the flourishing state of 
the country, and comfortable state of the lower 
orders. Had only a reasonable portion of the 
earnings of laborers and mechanics been then ex- 
pended on malt liquor, had it been consumed 
in their own dwellings, and properly divided 
among the members of the family, the rapid 
increase of its consumption might have deserved 
to have been viewed in this way ; but it may well 
be doubted, whether the amount of ale and porter 
which has been brewed, proved anything more 
than the vast quantity of them, which the earnings 
of working people then enabled them to swallow. 
Wives and children were more frequently impov- 
erished than enriched by the exorbitant wages 
which their fathers and husbands during high 
times were able to obtain. It was then the ex- 
cessive resort to public houses began, which has 
grown from year to year, until it has become al- 
most impossible to stop or correct it. It has been 
strenuously urged that the tradein strong and 
spirituous liquors ought to be made as free as that 
in any other commodity ; but notwithstanding ail 
the wit and arguments which have been employ- 
ed, we dleprecate sucha measure as one of the 
most pernicious which could be resorted to in this 
country, and in the present state of society. Li- 
censes to sell strong liquors ought rather to be re- 
strained tha: facilitated. Public houses are temp- 
tations, whicl the lower classes are scarcely able 
to resist. ‘They have always been more numerous 
than necessity or convenience required, and the 
multiplication of them has never met with that 
general and marked disapprobation which it so 
obviously merits. Let publit houses be conduct- 
ed with as much good order as they may, they can 
scarcely fail to be mischievous, They retain or 
withdraw every man who frequents them from 
his home and family, which ought always to be the 
centre of his thoughts and affections ; encourage 
habits of idleness and irregularity; and destroy 
that frugality and forethought which in all ranks of 
the community are invaluable, but among the low- 
er, are the source of almost every other virtue. We 
are satisfied therefore, that a great deal too mucb 
anxiety has been evinced by our gentry and our le- 
gislature to increase the consumption of malt liquors 
whether the means, comfort or reasonable recrea- 
tion of consumers justified it or not ; and that to 
the inveterate custom of resorting to public houses 
on all occasions may be traced much of the pecu- 
niary distress and domestic unhappiness which 
now afflict so large a portion of the laboring class- 
es of the people. 

* All these objections apply with ten fold force 
to that immoderate use of spirits which various 





unconnected causes have of late rendered more 
general. The ingredients besides malt and hops, 
which brewers now introduce into their manufac- 
ture, have rendered malt liquors to most persons a 
less agreeable beverage than they formerly were ; 
the reduction made by government in the duties 
on spirits, in order to destroy smuggling has_ ren- 
dered these fiercer stimulants so cheap that it has 
confirmed the use of them, which the dislike to 
ale and porter had begun ; and the hardness of 
the times has driven many to seek in dram-drink- 
ing and intoxication, that temporary oblivion, 
which is sure to be followed by a terrible aggra- 
vation of their miseries. Thus distress and drink- 
ing act and re-act on one another. Distress, 
whether produced by vice or misfortune, leads to 
dram-drinking and intoxication ; and dram-drink- 
ing and intoxication, are sure in their turn to re- 
double and perpetuate the sufferings in which 
they originated. 
* * + * 


The increase of dram-drinking and _ intoxica- 
tion has now become a matter of universal noto- 
riety and observatien. It has lately drawn forth the 
marked animadversion of the bench of magistrates 
in whose jurisdiction the greatest part of the me- 
tropolis is situate; and the testimony of those 
who are most capable of forming an opinion, 
shows tkat the love of ardent spirits is spreading 
in almost every part of Ireland, Scotland and of 
England, among all classes, and both sexes with 
most alarming rapidity. In 1824 the amount of 
duty raised on home and foreign spirits, as exact- 
ly as we can collect from the perplexing manner 
in which they are entered in the public accounts 
amounted to 5,305,776l. 9s. 23-4d. In 1825 not- 
withstanding the reduction of the rates of duty, it 
rose to 5,786,3331. 1s. 5 1-4d.; in 1826, it was 
5,474,632. 10s, 43-4d.; in 1827, 7,492,221/, 7s. 
1-4d.: and in 1828, the revenue arising from 
spirits alone amounted to very little short of eight 
millions, and formed almost a seventh part of the 
whole annual revenue ofthe nation, He must be 
callous indeed, who can listen to such a statement 
without the most painful emotion. Whoever 
catches the least glimpse of the interior of a gin 
shop, as he passes along, must feel his heart sink 
within him, when he reflects that governmen’ 
draws so large a profit from the dreadful trade 
which is there carried on. Politicians may 
despise or disregard the principles of morality in 
their schemes of finance, but they will find it in 
practice most hazardous to counteract them. A 
tax which begins by making the people more 
profligate, will assuredly end in making the na- 
tion more poor; and whatever be its productive- 
ness, or the facility and cheapness with which it 
is levied, it will be found on the closest and full- 
est examination to be the most profitable as_ well 
as virtuous policy to abandon it. Ifthe good or- 
der, industry, and sobriety of the people be the 
chief source of a nation’s wealth and power, then 
the circumstances which have led to the rage for 
spirituous liquors now pervading the country well 
deserve consideration. Scarcely any single vice 
can be named which exercises so baleful an infln- 
ence on mind, body, and affections. Adieu, among 
them whom it enslaves, to 

‘ The native feelings strong, the guileless way.’ 
It degrades them both in their individual and 
social capacity—renders them reckless and ripe 
for every sort of mischief; and, as one of its most 
certain and melancholy effects, they become both 








unable and unwilling to profit by that moral and 
religious instruction which in all times and places, 
has had so benign an influence on the character 
and condition of the people.’ 
¢ 


GROWTH OF SILK. 

The French government is seriously occupied 
in attempts to introduce the cultivation of the 
mulberry tree in France, so as to be able to do 
without foreign silk. For this purpose they 
have offered premiums for the most extensive 
growth of mulberry trees, and the largest quanti- 
ties of silk; and some of the ministers have given 
instructions to their stewards in the country to 
plant several acres with this tree. It appears that 
with careful cultivation, the mulberry may be 
brought to maturity, as to the yielding of fruit in 
five years ; and as the wood is excellent for mak- 
ing wine casks, giving an agreeable flavor also to 
the wine—two objects of national industry may 
be accomplished at the same time. A readier 
way than the regular planting, however, is recom- 
mended for the food of silk worms. It is advisa- 
ble to sow, as in China and in some parts of 
America, the seed of the tree, and to cut off the 
young shoots and leaves in the following year— 
to continue doing this as long as fresh shoots are 
thrown out, and then root up the plants, ma- 
nure the land well, and repeat the process of 
sowing. It is found that the fruit of the mulberry 
tree fattens pigs und poultry rapidly ; and that the 
leaves, carefully housed, form good winter fodder 
for cattle. 
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CULTIVATING FOREST TREES. 

A correspondent writes as follows: ‘1 have 
attempted the two last years to cultivate the 
Spruce, but they withered and died soon after 
transplanting. The soil on which they were pla- 
ced was a gravelly loam. I intend making 
another attempt this spring, and if you will in- 
form me what kind of trees would be most suita- 
ble for the soil and situation, it being in front of 
my dwelling house, together with the course to 
be pursued in transplanting them, you will much 
oblige, &c, 

In the Massachusetls Agricullurul Repository, 
for June, 1822, the Hon. Joun Lowe 1, then con- 
ductor of that work, gives an account of his mode 
of rearing forest trees. In 1807, 1808 and 1809, 
he planted with forest trees from two to three 
acres of land, which was barren and unproduc- 
tive, its whole value perannum not ten dollars. 
The trees were white pine, larch, fur balsam, and 
in the better parts, oak of various sorts, maple, 
beech, ash, elm, locust, spruce, Spanish chestnut, 
&e. 

‘The land was about half of it ploughed and 
kept open with potatoes for 2 years, and then 
abandoned to the course of nature. The pines 
were taken up out of the forest with great care, 
not more than 5 feethigh. Wherever I had the 
cupidity or impatience to introduce a larger tree, 
I either lost it or it became sickly. In some places 
I planted acorns, and as tomy hard wood forest 
trees, transplanted from the woods, finding they 
looked feeble and sickly when they shot out, I in- 
stantly sawed them off at the ground or near it. 
This required some resolution, but I have been 
abundantly paid for it. 
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‘The result of this experiment is this, that in a | trees after two or three years’ planting. Forsyth | sketch and description of this curious esculent, as 
period of from thirteen to fifteen years I have rais- |‘ transplanted a bed of oak plants, cutting the | supplied me in a communication from this friend. 
tap roots near to some of the side roots or fibres }: 
springing from them. In the second year after he | 


ed a young, beautiful and thrifty plantation, com- 
prising almost every varicty of tree, which we 
have in Massachusetts, which are now, [in 1822,] 
from 25 to 35 feet high, and some of which, the 
thriftiest white pines, actually measure fron nine 
to twelve inches diameter, The loppings, and thin- 
nings out of these trees now furnish abundance 
of hight fuel for summer use, and upon as accu- 
rate a calculation as [ am able to make, I am con- 
vinced that the present growth, cutdown at the 
end of 14 years from the planting would amply pay 
for the land at the price it would have brought. 
I do not mean to say that this would be the case 
in the interior, Butin the vicinity of Boston and 
Salem, [am sure the experiment may be tried 
with perfect success.’ 
* : * * * 

-1 planted the trees in two or three days, and 
left them to their fate; but I consider two condi- 
tions indispensable to success, First, that as to 
pines of all sorts, and other evergreen trees, they 
should be put out not more than 4 years old, not 
pruned, for they will not bear the knife well, 
Secondly, that as to hard wood forest trees trans- 
planted from the woods, they should be instantly 
cut down to the ground or near it. 

‘It is only because we have no nurseries of for- 
est trees in New England, that I speak of the bar- 
barous practice of transplanting, and instantly 
heading down. Young trees fro. a nursery woul: 
in all respects be preferable.’ 

Writers do not agree with regard to some 
particulars in cultivating trees. Miller says, trans- 
planted oaks will never arrive at the size of 
those raised from the acorn in the place where 
they are to remain. Dr Yale (Caled. Hort. Mem. 
11,)in a long paper on trees strongly recom- 
menids sowing where the trees are finally to remain. 
‘It is,’ says he, ‘ a well ascertained fact, that seed- 
lings allowed to remain in their original station, 
will, in a few seasons overtop the common nursed 
plants several years older.’ 

Loudon says, ‘ The opinion of Dr Yale, and in 
part also that of Sang, seems to be founded on the 
idea that the tap root is of great importance to 
grown up trees, and that when this is once cut off 
by transplanting, the plant has not a power of re- 
newing it. That the tap root is of the utmost 
consequence for the first three or four years is ob- 
vious from the economy of nature at that age of 
the plant, perhaps for a longer period ; but that it 
can be of no great consequence to full grown trees 
appears highly probable from the fact, that when 
such trees are cut down the tap root is seldom to 
be distinguished from the others. The opinion 
that the young plants have not the power of re- 
newing their tap root, will, we believe, be found 
inconsistent with fact; and we may appeal to 
Lang, and other nursery-men, who raise the oak 
and horse-chestnut from seed. It is customary 
when these are sown in drills, to cut off their tap 
root without removing the plants at the end of the 
second year’s growth, and when at the third or 
fourth year they are taken up, they will be found 
to have acquired other tap roots, not indeed so 
strong as the first would have been, bad they re- 
mained, but sufficient to establish the fact of the 
power of renewal. We may also refer to the ex- 
periment recorded byForsyth,which at once proves 
that trees have a power of renewing their tap 


headed one half of the plants down, and left the 
other half to nature. In the first season, those 
headed down made shoots six feet long and up- 
wards, and completely covered the head of the 
old stem, leaving only a faint cicatrix, and produ- 
ced new tap roots uj wards of two feet and a half 
long. That half of the plants that were not 
headed, were not one fourth of the size of the 
others. One of the former is now eighteen feet 
high, and fifteen inches in circumference, at six 
inches from the ground. One of the largest of the 
latter measures only five feet and a half in height, 
and three inches and three quarters in cireumfer- 
ence, at six inches from the ground. 

The pine and fir tribes receive most check 
in transplanting ; and when removed at the age of 
four or five years, they seldom arrive at trees after- 
wards ; those we should, on most occasions pre- 
fer to sow, especially on mountainous tracts. But 
for all trees, which slole (that is, treés which when 
cut down, will be renewed by sprouts or suckers,) 
and in tolerable soils and situations,planting strong 
plants, and cutting them down two or three 
years afterwards, will, we think, all circumstances 
considered, be preferable to sowing.’ 

It has been recommended in order to insure suc- 
cess, in transplanting evergreens to dig the holes in 
which they are to be set in autumn ; and likewise 
to dig round the young trees you wish to remove 
at the same season, just before the ground is fro- 
izen. After frost sets in take up the trees with 
frozen masses of earth attached to their roots, and 
set them in the holes previously prepared. As 
soon as frost permits, level and place the earth 
properly about the roots, and it is said that the 
trees will not receive any perceptible check by 
their removal. 





COW CABBAGE. 

The following notices of this new vegetable, we copy 
from Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, one of the most ably 
conducted agricultural publications in Great Britain. 

‘The Cow Cabbage—Bréssica oleracea var. arbo- 
réscens.—I inclose a few seeds of an arborescent 
cabbage, introduced from La Vendée by the cele- 
brated Comte de Puysaye, which promises to be 
an important acquisition to agriculture. I have 
seen it growing in the garden of my friend, Ad- 
miral Brooting, here, to the height of 8 feet. In 
La Vendée, I am told, it attains an altitude of from 
12 to 16, or even more feet. Being a native of a 
warmer climate, it should be planted in a warm 
and sheltered situation ; sixty plants are said to 
afford sufficient provender for one cow for a year, 
and as the side shoots only are to be used, it lasts 
four years without fresh planting. A square of 
60 feet will contain 256 plants, 4 feet apart, or 
sixteen more than four cows require for a year’s 
provender, without the aid of other food. I shall 
be glad to hear the report of its success from those 
to whom you may communicate the seed.—W. 
Hamitton. Oxford Place, Plymouth, Oct. 12.’ 

‘Cow Cabbage.—-I received a packet of the seed 
of this extraordinary cabbage, from a gentleman 
of Cirencester, who brought it from Jersey, and 
has sown it. In his garden, [I have seen five 


healthy plants, which weathered last winter, in 
the open garden, remarkably well, and seem to be 





roots, and the great advantages of cutting down 





¢«“ The above is somewhat the ap; earance of a 
plot of a variety of cow cabbage that i saw grow- 


ing in Jersey. It is much cultivated there, and 
attains the height of from 4 to 10 or 12 ft. The 
small farmers feed their cows with the leaves, 
plucking them from the stem as they grow, and 
leaving a bunch or head atthe top. The stems 
are very strong, and used for roofing small out- 
buildings ; and after this purpose is answered, and 
they are become dry, they are used for fuel. When 
the gathering of the leaves is finished at the end 
of the year, the terminating bud or head is 
boiled, and said to be particularly sweet.—Joun 
Murray.”’ . 





From the New England Pa'ladium. 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

The ladies and gentlemen of Boston, and the 
vicinity, and strangers visiting this metropolis, 
cannot pass an hour more agreeably than by visit- 
ing the Agricultural Warehouse, situate on the 
North side of Faneuil Hall Market. It is a store 
extending from the Market to Ann-street, four 
stories high. All above the basement except the 
Horticultural Hall, and a small Clock Factory, is 
filled with Agricultural Implements, Trees, Shrubs, 
Seeds, and various Patented Articles. It is a 
museum to the inquiring mind, The catalogue 
of the variety in it makes nearly 100 pages, ‘The 
proprietor of the Implements, &c. is Mr Josern 
R. Newer, and of the Trees, Seeds, &c. Mr 
Joun B. Russexry. There is no other agricultu- 
ral establishment in New England equal to it 
Perhaps there is not in the world. 

We are happy to observe it is well patronized, 
and hope it will be further encouraged by an en- 
riching stream of custom. It distinguishes and 
benefits the city, and is highly convenient for the 
Farmer, Gardener and Florist. 





it is stated that there are many hundred young 
men of good capacities and habits out of employ 
in New York city. Most of them are wholly de- 
pendent upon their qualifications as clerks, and as 
sufficient employment for the host of competitors 
cannot be obtained, they are without resources, 
and reduced to the greatest poverty and distress. 





The population of France is now about thirty- 
two millions. 





The highest tax paid in Boston, by an individu- 





equally hardy with their congeners. 


I subjoin a 


al, is about $2700.—Palladium, 
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Cabbage, Cauliflower and Broccoli Plants, 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer Office, 52 North Market street, : , 

Vigorous Plants of the Early York and Early Savoy Cab- 
bages, at 12 1-2 cents per doz ; also Early Cauliflowers, and 
Large Purple Cape Broccoli Plants, at 25 cents per doz. in 
prime order for transplanting. Also Sea Kale roots. 

For Sale 

By the subscriber, at the Green House. of 
Charlestown Vineyard, on the South Side of Bun- 
ker’s Hill, a general assortment of GREEN 
HOUSE PLANTS, consisting in part of Roses, 
Geraniums, Camellias, aud many others too nume- 
rous to mention, making as good a collection as can be found 
in the vicinity of Boston, together with a beautiful variety of 
Herbaceous and Ornamental Plants, Carnations, Pinks, fine 
Double Dahiias, at 50 cents per root, Wilmot’s superb Straw. 
berry, at one dollar per dozen ; an assortment of the finest kinds 
of Grape Vines, trom 25 to 75 cents per root. . 

Plants, &c. purchased at the Green House, if requested, will 
be delivered in Boston free of expense. 


April 30. DAVID HAGGERSTON. 


Cow Cabbage, or Ceserian Kail. 

The Subseriber has lately received, from London, a 
small quantity of this very valuable and rare vegetable, 
which, though little known in America, will probably 
soon rank high in cultivation and esteem, there being no 
species of vegetable in this country resembling this pro- 
lific plant; its peculiar qualities are, that, in winter, par- 
ticularly in severe frosts and deep snows, when other 
green fodder for cattle cannot be had, this plant, from its 
elevation, (growing to four or five feet) and its natural 
hardiness, yields abundant and successful supplies, which 
is an important desideratum. The mode of using it for 
cattle is, by cutting off the large leaves, as wanted; when 
a rezular succession takes place continually through the 
winter; very early in the spring, (previous to most other 
vegetables) it produces vast numbers of large delicious 
sprouts for the table, equal in sweetness to asparagus; so 
that it may be said to produce two crops. Cows fed on 
this plant give a greater quantity of milk, and the butter 
is of aricher flavor than when fed on any other vegetable. 
A matter, also, of great utility, is that of its comforting 
and cheering qualities in the feeding ewes in the winter, 
while suckling house-lambs. It should be sown in the 
spring, broad cast and transplanted at the distance of about 
two feet. When sown in July with turnips, it answers an 
alinirable purpose, as few crops are more subject to fail 
than that of the turnip, whereas the Ceserian Kail (or 
Cow Cabbage, more properly called) may be depended 
on. It is so prolific and hardy that it will vegetate wellin 
almost any soil or climate, and prosper even inthe shade of 
fruit and o.ier trees.—Price 124 cts per paper. 

J. B. RUSSELL. 
Seed Store 52 North Market-st. 


For sale, or to let for the Season. 

4 two year: o'1 Bull, red and white color, half-blood 
of the Celebs breed; his parents, and five or six of his 
offspring, can !e seen at Brush-hill farm, Sherburne. 

Sherburne, April 23. 4t JOHN PERRY. 


Locust Tree Seeds. 

1000 Ibs. of the finest quality, for sale by the subscriber 
on the following terms :— 
i Parcels of 5 to 10 Ibs. at $1 per Ib. 
“<9e * 50 lbs. 75 cts per Ib. 

s * 100 lbs. 70 cts per Ib. 

Less than 5 lbs. cannot be supplied. 

This is of the Long Island variety, so justly celebrated 
for ship timber, and it has been correctly remarked, that 

















2w April 23. 











no appropriation of farm lands can be more advantageously 
male than to plantations of this valuable tree, the timber 
of which cannot fail to be enhanced in market value, as 
tre live oak is so rapidly vanishing. 

5000 Isabella Grapes, one year old, at 25 cts. 

1000 s * two years old, at 35 cents. 

500 Catawba, do, 1 year old, at 35 cents. 
WM. PRINCE & Sons, 
Lin. Bot. Garden. 
Sportsman. 

This full blooded horse will stand the ensuing season 
at Worcester, Shrewsbury, and Westborough, and one 
dav in the week (by particular desire) at Taft's in Brigh- 
ton. Sportsman is now in this City, and may be seen at 
R. Davis’ Stable, Back-St. tf Feb 19. 

- Glass, Cheap. 

40 Boxes 6 by 7 Window Glass, suitable for Green 
Honses or Hot-beds, with an extensive assortment of all 
other s 7es, fur sale by Loring & Kupfer, No. 10, Mer- 

hants’ Row. 3m March 12. 





Grape Vines. 
For sale at the garden of the subscriber in Charlestown, 
on application to the gardener, One thousand three years | 
old Vines and layers, comprising Chasselas, Black Ham- | 
burgh, Black Constantia, Lombardy, and other varieties 
that are found to succeed best in this climate in open air. 
Aso, aconsiderable choice of Shrubberry,—tine Rose | 
Bushes, Snow Balls, Cranberry trees, Prussian Lilac, | 
English Dog Wood, &c, &c. NATHAN BRIDGE. 
3t " April 23. 








New Seed Potatoes, 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New| 
England Farmer office, 52 North Market-street, 

A few bushels of Seed Potatoes, raised from the ball, | 
this being their fourth year, that have taken the premi- | 
um from the Essex Agricultural Society, as one of the | 
two best varieties raised in the county, and offered for | 
preminm.—(Sce Col. PickerinG’s Report, N. E. Far- | 
mer, vol. vi. page 98.) Thisis a late variety, very pro- | 
ductive, of fine quality, white when cooked ;—they are 
of long shape, somewhat resembling the old La Plata, or 
Long Red Potatoes, though of fairer appearance, and 
fewer protuberances ; raised by Mr Putnam of Danvers. 
A good opportunity now offers to farmers, to secure a 
good variety of this important vegetable. April 23. 
Asparagus Roots. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 

6000 Devonshire Asparagus Roots, two years old, in tne 
finest order for transplanting, at 75 cts per hundred. They 
are packed in boxes of sand, 350 in each box; no charge 
made for the box, but they will be sold in larger or smaller 
quantities, if desired. The above sort is the earliest kind 
brought into the Boston market. 

Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, &c. 

ANDREW PARMENTIER, Proprietor of the Horti- 
cultural and Botanical Garden, Brooklyn, New York, at 
the junction of Flatbush and Jamaica Turnpike, two miles 
from the ferries, offers 12 of the most select Table Grapes, 
very hardy. of the north of France, at $6 the dozen, with 
directions for planting, &c., or at 75 cents apiece, sepa- 
rately—such as they are described in his catalogue. He 
also offers for sale Vines at 25 cents each, for vineyards, 
warranted to grow. . They can be had from the 15th Oc- 
tober to the 15th December, and from the 15th March to 
the 15th May—a great many have borne fruit this sum- 
mer. He has a choice assortment of 242 kinds of apples, 
190 kinds of superior pears, 71 cherries, 64 peaches, 15 
nectarines, 85 plums, 18 apricots, 20 gooseberries, &c, 
some of very large size, and in a fine bearing state. Also, 
apple trees paradise stock, full of fruit. His collection of 
ornatnental and forest trees, and of ornamental shrubs. is 
of 336 kinds, and mere than 200 rose plants, and a fine 
collection of green house plants. 

A. P. will undertake to lay ont pleasure grounds and 
gardens, and will be happy in showing his port folio to 
amateurs, at his establishment of nurseries, which con- 
sists of 24 acres. Orders should be directed to A. Par- 
mentier, at his establishment, or to Mr Joun B. Rus- 
SELL, at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52 
North Market Street, Boston, where catalogues may be 
had gratis,—and of his other agents, in different cities in 
the Union. 3t April 9. 


For Sale. 

The celebrated horse ROMAN, now standing et the 
farm of Stephen Williams, Esq. Northborough, Mass. A 
particular account of the pedigree and performances of 
this celebrated horse will he found in the New England 
Farmer, for March 26, 1830, page 287. 

For terms, &c, apply (post paid) to J. B. Russexn, 
publisher of the New England Farmer, Boston. 

tf April 16. 
Tacerne, Orchard Grass, &c. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer Office, 52, North Market-street, 

500 Ibs- fresh Lucerne Seed, imported from France. in 
the finest order, being large, heavy seed—at a reduced 
price, wholesale and retail—also, fresh Orchard Grass 
from Pennsylvania—Red Top, (very fine seed)—Herds 
Grass, Red and White Clover, &c, at the lowest market 
prices. tf April 6. 











Fruit Trees. 

WM. PRINCE, Proprietor of the Linnean 

Botanic Garden and Nurseries at Flushing, 

Long Island, has the pleasure of informing 

the public, that his Nursery now contains 287 

varieties of the Apple, 290 do of the Pear, 98 

do of Cherries, 183 do of Plums, 33 do of Apricots, 197 

do of Peaches, 29 do of Nectarines, 14 do of Almonds, 

22 do of Mulberries, 10 do of Quinces, 47 do of Figs, 2) 

do of Currants, 16 do of Raspberries, 57 do of Gouseber- 

ries, 39 do of Strawberries, 407 doof Grapes, 600 do of 

Ornamental Trees, &c. The different varieties cannot be 

otherwise than genuine, as the greatest attention is paid, 

and nearly all the kinds are inoculated from bearing trees. 

The Cherry, Peach, and other trees, are generally of a 

large size. Catalogues may be obtained of J. B. Rus- 

SELL, at the Seed Store connected with the New Eng- 

land Farmer, No. 52 North Market-street, Boston, gratis ; 

and orders left there, or sent by mail, will meet prompt 

attention. April 16. 
Grape Vines, Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, &§c. 
Grape Vines of many varieties, viz : 

75 Roots Catawba Grape 
300 Cuttings, do do 

75 do true Bland’s pale red do 

Also, Isabella 1,2, and 3 years old, Schuylkill o. Alex- 
ander Muscadel, 1 and 2 years old, true Bland’s pale red 
1 and 2 years old, Sweet Water, Hamburg and many oth- 
er varieties. 

Pear TREEs ; consisting of good sized Seckle, Bartlett 
&c, and afew small trees budded with Mr Knight’s and 
the Flemish varieties, and scions of same from bearing 
trees—also, many varieties Plum, Cherry, Apple, and 
Quince trees—also, Currant, Gooseberry and Raspberry 
bushes, 10 varieties of finest Strawberry. 

Also, a great variety of Shrubbery—fine Snow Ball 
trees, 60 varieties of the finest Rose Bushes—double and 
single Dahlias, Tulips, Hyacinths, &c. 

ROSE WATER. 

20 Demijohns treble, double, and single, distilled Rose 
Water, made entirely from the Damask Rose. (The Rose 
Water is also constantly for sale wholesale and retail at 
W ade’s porter cellar, No. 12, Merchants’ Row. 

For sale at the Garden and Nursery of Samuel Downer, 
Dorchester, by Rufus Howe. 

ep4t 
Kenrick Nurseries in Newton, near Boston. 

For sale at the Kenrick NuRSERIES, IN 
NEWTON, an extensive assortment of Apples, 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, 
Nectarines, White Mulberries, Grape Vines, 
Gooseberry and Currant Bushes, &e. Also, 
about 150 varieties of the most ornamental hardy trees 
and shrubs—including nearly 50 superb varieties of hardy 
roses, comprising white and red moss—single yellow, dou- 
ble do.—yellow Austrian—red and yellow Austrian — 
black mottled, sable, Tuscany, and other varieties of the 
blackest roses—Unique White Provence, &c. 

Also, GREVILLE Roses, and Wiimov’s Supers 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Apple Trees of extra sizes—also flowering Horse Chest- 
nuts, and some other sorts. 

Written orders directed to Joun or Witt1AM Ken- 
r1cK, Newton, will be received by the daily mail, and 
promptly attended to—or they may be left at Mr Joseph 
Bridge’s Grocery and Seed Store, No. 60, Court street, 
3oston, where, on application, catalogues will be deliver- 
ed gratis—or, catalogues may be obtained of Mr J. B. 
Russell, at the New England Farmer office. 

April 9. epSw 


rec’d Major J. Adlum, 
Georgetown, D. C. 


* 





Powder at 2s per lb. 
DUPONT’S POWDER. quality warranted, for sale at 
Copeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 Vroad si,at retail. Ale 
SHOT. CAPS, &c. of the Less quality—cheap for cash if 








White Alpine Strawberry. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer Office, 52 North Market-street, 

50 plants only of the White Alpine, or Monthly Evers 
bearing Strawberry, without runners, recently raiscd in 
France by the Count de Vindé—the fruit is of good size, 
and of fine flavor. The runners of the other monthly 








“Seed Potatoes. — 
J. H. Dorr, at house No. 3 Quincy Place, Boston, | 
has 100 bbls of White Blue Nose potatoes for sale. They | 


strawberries exhaust the parent plants. and prevent them 


| from bearing fruit in any quantity. They should be plant- 


ed in a shady place, in a rich soil, about 15 inches apart— 
too much sun injures their fruiting. Though well calcu- 


r 








are excellent for all culinary purposes, and are the best | lated for garden culture for fruit, they also make « heau- 
of any to plant for early potatoes ; these having grown at | tiful plant when cultivated in pots, for ornament only, as 
Passamaquoddy, ina cold climate, will, if planted here, | they are of vigorous growth, and are covered with flow- 
ers and fruit at the same time from June to December.— 





ripen by the 4th of July.—Price $1,50 per barrel. 
3t 
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April 16. 'The plants are potted, price 25 cents per plant. April 16, 
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MISCELLANIES. 








Mr Samvet Woopworrtn, the writer of the fol- 
lowing lines, is a native of Scituate, Mass. He served 
an apprenticeship at the printing business, in the office 
of the Columbian Centinel, in this city. At about the 
age of twentytwo, he established a paper at New Haven, 
of whieh he was the editor, publisher, printer, and very 
often the carrier. His thrift and industry, however, 
were not crowned with success. A collection of his 

ms was published in a volume in 1818, and another 
in 1827. 

The short piece entitled ‘ The Bucket,’ is the most 
esteemed of Mr Woodworth’s writings. It is.a very 
happy performance, natural in thought and expression, 
and distinguished for the musical sweetness of its num- 
bers, The engaging liveliness and simplicity of this 
little strain, have made it very popular.—Specimens of 
American Poetry, abridged. 


THE BUCKET. 
How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood! 
When fond recollection presents them to view ; 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep, tangled wild-wood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew ; 
The wide-spreading pond, and the mill that stood by it, 
The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell ; 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 
And e’en the rude bucket which hung in the well. 
The old oaken bucket—the iron-bound bucket— 
The moss covered bucket which hung in the well. 


That moss covered vessel I hail as a treasure— 
For often at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it with hands that were glowing, 
And quick to the white pebbled bottom it fell ; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
Aad dripping with coolness, it rose from the well. 
The old oaken bucket—the iron-bound bucket— 
The moss covered bucket arose from the well. 


How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 
As poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips! 
Not a full, blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 
And now, far removed from that loved situation, 
The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 
As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 
And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the well. 
The old oaken bucket—the iron-bound bucket— 
The moss covered bucket which hangs in the well. 





BRAN BREAD. 

That our readers may not accuse us of with- 
holding all kinds of recipes for wonder-werking 
mixtures, we give them, subjoined, the following 
one for making bran bread, which, to many of 
them, is known as an excellent article of diet, in 
certain cases of dyspepsia. 

First Receret.—To four pounds of best house- 
hold flour, put two table spoonfuls of small beer 
yeast, and a half a pint of warm water; let it 
stand two hours in a warm place, about four feet 
from the fire ; then add half a pound of bran, and 
a tea spoonful of salt, and proceed to make the 
dough, with skimmed milk, or warm water; then 
cover it up as before, and let it stand one hour 
more; then begin to heat the oven, which will re- 
quire one hour. Make your loaves and put them 
into warm dishes, and let them stand twenty min- 
utes before you put them into the oven. This 
sized loaf will require an hour to bake. When 
you draw your bread, turn it bottom upwards; 
next morning, it will be fit for use. You should 
have it fresh every fourth day. The color of the 











wheat is of no importance, nor is patent yeast. 
Bread thus prepared is said to be greatly prefera- 
ble to that made with flour, ground, and all the 
bran kept in it. 

Seconn Recerpt.—Cause the wheat to be 
ground, retaining the whole of the bran, take half 
a peck of such flover, and put it ina suitable ves- 
sel, (wooden is best;) mix a quarter of a pint of 
sinall beer yeast to a quart of lukewarm water ; 
put this in the middle of the flour, and stir it well 
with a wooden sp:on, until it is a thick batter ; 
the flour remaining on the edges of the vessel, 
unmixed, sprinkle over the top; then cover the 
vessel with a napkin and sect it before the fire, 
about three feet distant; to remain there two 
hours, until it rises well; then take it up, and 
strew over it a table speonful of salt, and make 
the whole into a stiff paste ; before this is done, 
add a little more warm water if requisite; then 
put it down to the fire, until it rises again, which 
will probably occupy from half an hour to an hour 
—when it has risen again thoroughly, take it up, 
knead it into the dough. This quantity is suffi- 
cient for four loaves. Put it into tins, ant set it 
again before the fire, until it rises a little, and it 
is then ready for the oven. It requires to he 
thoroughly well baked, Ready for use the second 
day. Itis necessary to request the person who 
grinds the wheat to cause the bran to be ground 
as fine as possible. 

If a little moist sugar and powdered caraway 
seeds are added to the above, it makes a whole- 
some sweet cake.—Journal of Health. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Adjourned Meeting of the Board of Officers of the 
Bristol County Agricultural Society, at Taunton, 
March 15th, 1830. y 
The Committee on agricultural productions 

award the following premiums in addition to those 

awarded at the annual cattle Show in October 
last, viz: 

To David Anthony of Somerset, for the best crop 
of Rye—being 46 bushels on one acre, one 
quarter and 20 rods, $6 00 

To Israe! Brayton of Somerset, for the best crop 
of Barley, being sixty five bushels on two 
acres, $4 00 

To Gardner Anthony of Somerset, for the best 
crop of Onions, being 177 bushels on one quar- 
ter of an acre, $5 00 
A mistake was made in awarding the second 

premium on Butter, on the day of exhibition, to 

Jacob Deane, of Mansfield ; this premium was 

justly due, and is now awarded to John Hall 2d, 

of Norton, $5 00 
A number of entries were made of Mulberry 

Trees, potatoes, and other articles, which would 

have been entitled to a premium if they had been 

entered in season and the requisite certificates 
lodged with the committee. 

CROMWELL LEONARD, 

Chairman of Committee. 


Chenango Canal.—A bill for the construction of 
this canal has been lost in the House of Assembly. 
None of the cross cuts in the state pay revenue 
enough to keep them in repair. The Seneca and 
Oswego canal bring the state in debt every year. 
Rail Roads will drive canals out of fashion in less 
than ten years. 











A Mrs Powell, who died recently in Philadel- 
phia, bequeathed $100 annually for 20 years to 





the society for the abolition of slavery. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
(Reported for the New England Farmer.) 





{FROM 





APPLES, best, - + + \barrel.| 2 25) 3 00 
| ASHES, pot, firstsort, - - - ton. (115 00120 LO 
earl, first sort, - - - | 130 00/140 00 

BEANS, white, - - - ‘bushel.) 75; 1 00 
BEEF, mess, ° -  barrel.| |; 900 
Cargo, No. 1, : | 725) 750 
Cargo, No. 2, - i... 625 6 50 
BUTTER, imspected, Nos 1, new, pound.| 10) 13 
CHEESE, new milk, -) -) - | « | 7) 9 
Skimmed milk, = - - | « | 2) 3 

FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel.) 5 25) 5 50 
Genesee, - - - | «© | 550! 575 
Rye;best,- - - - | “ | 300) $87 
GRAIN, Corn, - + + «+ jbushel| 50; 55 
Rye, - - ji =| = 70 

Barley, - - <1 4 62 

Oats, -_ « «© «i @h- ee 

HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt. | 700) 8 00 
LIME, - - - - - - | cask, | 85) 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at : ton, | | 400 
PORK, clear, - - - \berrel. 16 00) 17 60 
Navy, mess, - nie 12 50 

Cargo, No. 1, - aT es | 1% 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - bushel.) 175 < 9 
Orchard Grass, 28 4 3 00 

Fow! Meadow, - ° ° ss ; 300 

Rye Grass, - = Bee ay | 4 06 

‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, iy ae 3 00 

Red ‘Top (northern,) - | & #2 75 
Lucerne, - : " - pound. 38) 50 

White Honeysuckle Clover, 7 33 

Red Clover, (northern) | & 9} 10 

French Sugar Beet, - Fs ed | 1 50 

WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - |“ 45} 60 
Merino, ful} blood, unwashed, | “4 25, 40 

Mer.no, three tourths washed, |“ 37; 45 

Merino, halt blood, - - | # 35 38 

Merino, quarter washed, = - | e 30 33 

Native, washed, - - - | # 36 33 

Pulled, lamb’s, first sort, - |  “ 40 45 

Pulied, Lainb’s, second sort, | 30 35 

Pulled, “ spinning, first sort,|  “ 33) 35 








PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 


(Clerk of Faneuil-hail Market.) 
sEEP, best pieces, - - - - ,:pound. 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - + " 8 9 
whole hogs, - - . ‘ 5 7 
VEAL, -— - rie a 3 6 
MUTTON, - er ee “ 4 10 
POULTRY, - e © -*s “ 10 14 
BUTTER, keg and tub, - © . “ 12 16 
Lump, best, - a 18 20 
EGGS, - - - - «+ | dozen. 10 12 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - - |bushel. 85 
Indian,retail, - - -« a 80 
POTATOS, % ae Me “ 20 26 
CIDER, faccording to quality] - tharrel.| 3 50) 4 60 














Seeds for Country Dealers. 

Traders in the country who may wish to keep an assort- 
ment of Garden Seeds for sale, are inforined they can be 
furnished, at J. B. Russe.u’s Seed Store, connected 
with the New England Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 
Boston, with boxes of various sizes and prices, from 10 to 
$50, containing a coNfPLETE ASSORTMENT of the seeds 
mostly used ina kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 
they can be procured in this country, of equal quality, 
neatly done up in small pacxages, ready for retailing, with 
short directions on each package y* its culture and 
management—warranted to be of the growth of 1829, 
and of the purest quality. tf Feb. 12. 
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end of the year—bat those who pay within sixty days from the 
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